Announcing Something Different! 


se 


$100 Prize Award 


for 


Best Sports Story of 1945 


(Appearing in school newspaper, magazine or yearbook) 


The prize story will be published by E. P. Dutton and Co., in the book, Best Sports Stories of 
1945, edited by Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. This is a compilation of 50 best professionally 
written sports stories of the year, 10 best professionally made sports photos of the year, and the 
1945 sports records. 

Previously limited to professional work, the book this year will also contain the prize-winning 
story submitted by a student writer of a Columbia Scholastic Press Association member publica- 
tion. This fact, aside from the $100 prize award, will be a great honor to the winner. 


Judges—Frank Graham, John Chamberlain and F. P. A. 


Conditions of the Competition 


Stories may be of any length, on any sport, and may be straight news coverage, a feature, a 
human interest story, or a column. 


Stories must have appeared in a school publication (member of CSPA) between January 1, 
1945, and December 10, 1945. 

Number of entries is not limited, but entries close on December 15. 

Each entry must be clipped from the original publication and must be mounted on a white 
paper 814 by 11 inches. 

No entry will be considered unless the same sheet contains the following certification: 


Name of writer 

Name of publication 

Publication date of story 

Name of school 

Complete address of school 

Certification of original work signed by both writer and teacher. 


Deadline at CSPA Office December 15 


Mail entries to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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The School Publication from the Business 
Manager’s Point of View 


By FLOYD G. HOEK 


Secretary-Business Manager Board of Education 


HE school publication offers one of 

the best media for expressing to the 

public the activities of the school pro- 
gram. Its value as an incentive for im- 
provement in school work is, and has been 
an accepted fact. Educationally, the school 
organ has a specific place in the school 
program. School systems are large busi- 
ness enterprises, and the cost of instruction 
is a major part in the financing of educa- 
tion. 

There seem to be two schools of thought 
concerning the publishing of a school paper, 
or magazine. One school feels that the 
school paper should be financed by the 
Board of Education since it is part of 
the school work; the other feels that it 
should be self-supporting. There are vari- 
ous ramifications to be considered in each. 

If the school organ is to be wholly sup- 
ported by the Board of Education, then 
the whole school system should be privi- 
leged to publish some kind of a paper and 
every child receive a copy free. Today, 
because of economic conditions, this seems 
to be out of the question. However, in 
normal times, there are indications that the 
plan would soon “wear-out” its usefuliess 
and be another ‘throw-out’ to the home 
and waste basket. Children like to have 
their names in print. So do many adults. 
Members of the families are frequently 
made happy over the appearance of the 
names of their offspring in any publication. 

Is this the prime objective of a school 
paper, or is it merely one of the objectives? 
The publishing of an organ should be 
placed upon a business and educationai 
basis, and not solely for student publicity, 
or a form of propagandizing certain activi- 
ties of the school. 


a. production of a school magazine 
involves a great deal of time, energy, 
and expense. To compensate for this ex- 
penditure the product resulting from the-e 
factors should present to the public a well- 
planned and purposeful organ. Too fre- 
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quently the school organ reflects the atti- 
tude of the school, and a poorly-published 
publication can only do greater harm than 
good in building public acceptance of this 
worth-while project. 

If the school publication is considered 
part of the school program, then why not 
make it a well-planned activity? Why not 
put its publishing upon a business basis 
and teach the children to be practical, and 
business-like in their attitude toward this 
activity. Aimless voluntary contributions 
do not make up a well-planned organ. Or- 
ganize the work into major departments 
and delegate the responsibility for each 
major department to an individual teacher. 
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One does not operate a business without 
taking every ramification into consideration. 
It shoult operate at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with sound operating procedures, 
and with the maintenance of the maximum 
educational program and facilities _pre- 
scribed by the community. Any success- 
ful business is built up of a number of 
small units, each functioning in an efficient 
manner and contributing its share to the 
whole. The school publication is a part 
of the complete educational plan, and it, 
too, must function in an efficient manner 
and contribute its share to the whole. 

There are some publications that depend 
upon solicited advertising to permit their 
production. The idea of selling merchants 
that the school organ is a great advertising 
medium is folly. Its intrinsic value as an 
advertising medium has been overempha- 
sized. If advertisements are to be run, so- 
licit them upon the basis that the receipts 
are to be used to purchase needed equip- 
ment, or for some other project in the 
school. 


oo would like to set up a budget 
for the school year and rigidly adhere 
to it. There are others who plan each 
issue as to its expense, and there are those 
who “just publish a paper.” Care should 
be exercised in estimating the cost of any 
publication. Consideration should be given 
to the number of copies desired, cost of 
the paper, cuts, and, if the publication is 
to be mimeographed, ink, stencils, staples, 
ink pads and the labor involved. The estab- 
lished price and the frequency of the issue 
will have some bearing upon the number 
of copies sold. Today during these times 
of “loose money”, children are in a better 
position to purchase these papers. There 
may come a time again when all of this 
will have passed on, and one must come 
to the realization that we must be more 
practical again. 

I have said upon other occasions, a school 


publication must offer MANY children 


One 





an opportunity “to get their work into 
print”. To compensate for this expenditure, 
the product resulting from the efforts put 
forth should present a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the work being done in the school. 
As to the material which shall be included, 
dependence must be placed upon the pur- 
pose of the organ, and a definite plan set 
up as to what types of materiai shall con- 
stitute its contents. 

It is primarily the principal’s responsi- 
bility to foster a worthwhile publication, 
and he alone should be held responsible 
for the business end of the work. The 
principal should be the master of his house- 
hold, and a good head should know what 
is going on in his own house. He should 
make it his duty to keep his “fingers” in the 
workings of the whole affair. By this I do 
not mean that he should be the “affair”, 
but a guiding hand in the project. If the 
principal is so constituted that he wants 
to be in print, then let him do his work 
in the local paper. 


W HEN a publication becomes a finan- 
cial burden and the cost of its print- 
ing goes in the “red”, no time must be 
lost in analyzing its causes and remedies 


SCSPA Reads Lists 
Of Winners Over Radio 


War conditions having prevented a 
state-wide convention last spring, the 
South Carolina Scholastic Press Association 
announced the winners in its tenth annual 
contest over radio station WIS, Columbia, 
S.C. Miss Peggy Spigner, association sec- 
retary, made the awards in an interview. 

Senior high printed papers were divided 
into three classes: enrollment 800 and over, 
301 to 799, and 300 and under; senior 
high mimeographed papers had three 
classes: enrollment 350 and over, 201 to 
349, and 200 and under. Junior high 
printed papers competed in a single classi- 
fication. 

In addition awards were made to indi- 
vidual winners in seven types of journalistic 
writing: news story, feature story, inter- 
view, sports story, editorial, review-criticism, 
and column. All entries in the entire con- 
test, both publication and individual, were 
judged at the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, Athens. 

To enable the association to carry on its 
work next year without having had the 
convention election of officers, it has been 
proposed to set up a thirteen-district or- 
ganization with a chairman for each. These 
chairmen would act as a board of man- 
agers and elect the customary officers with 
the approval of the advisory board and the 
director. A major responsibility planned 
would be to conduct a regional workshop 
early in the fall, in cooperation with com- 
munity interests, especially the professional 
press. 


Officers of SCSPA are M. Frank Reid, 
Two 


applied at once. This condition might ne- 
cessitate the discontinuance of the organ; 
if so, do not hesitate to do so. Remember 
that it is a business as well as an educa- 
tional proposition. Publications should not 
become a “task” to the teacher. Too 
frequently, teachers are driven to their 
labor and are caused no end of work. On 
the other hand, the school organ exists not 
for “contests”, but solely and primarily 
for a part of the school’s program. Par- 
ticipation in contests is not to be frowned 
upon altogether, but entrants should only 
contribute their regularly published ac- 
tivity, and not “special” features alone. 


Students should be informed as to the 
expenses involved in the production of 
their publication. This knowledge should 
be as much a part of their venture as it 
is that of the teacher. A student publica- 
tion should exist primarily for students a 
faculty project. How else are students to 
learn? Let them talk with the printer, let 
them estimate the possible cost based upon 
the necessary data, and let them plan their 
issue. The whole affair is and rightly 
should be theirs. The faculty advisers 
and the principal should guide them. 


Jr., Laurens, president; Martin Caldwell, 
Spartanburg, vice-president; Miss Lois Sil- 
verstein, Greenville, treasurer; Miss Har- 
riet Smythe, Laurens, and Miss Betty Tur- 
ner, Spartanburg, assistant secretaries; and 
Miss Spigner. The association director is 


Mr. C. P. Mac Innis, Columbia. 


Butler University Holds 
Journalism Field Day 


Butler University’s department of jour- 
nalism had its twelfth annual field day 
for Indiana school journalists, Saturday, 
May 5. T. Sgt. Ward W. Walker, Marine 
combat correspondent and former Chicago 
Tribune reporter, was the principal speaker. 


Following a general meeting in the morn- 
ing there were two sets of two-subject half- 
hour meetings. After lunch six half-hour 
meetings were slated, with two simultaneous 
sessions per period. At this time topics in- 
cluded newscasting, sports writing, Hoosier 
State Press Association meeting, newspaper 
technique, copydesk funnel, columning, 
press associations, want to be a reporter?, 
newspaper promotion, specialized writing, 
editorial writing, and a student information 
meeting for those who wanted to know 
how to map out their journalistic training. 

Most of the group meeting speakers 
were members of the staffs of Indianapolis 
city newspapers. During the luncheon pe- 
riod, entertainment was provided by mem- 
bers of the professional journalism frater- 
nities for men and women on the campus. 


March Convention 
Almost Assured 


Removal of all bans on conventions as 
of October 1 practically assures the re- 
newal of the CSPA Convention in March, 
which was cancelled last March because 
of war conditions. The date and other de- 
tails will be determined at the meeting of 
the CSPA Advisory Board, Saturday, No- 
vember 3, and will probably be ready for 
release in the next issue of The Review. 


Indications already point to the largest 
gathering in several years. Those who are 
planning to attend are requested to send 
to CSPA headquarters the names of pos- 
sible faculty or student speakers and stu- 
dent chairmen to preside at sectional meet- 
ings. In general, the program will follow 
the plan of former years, with the addi- 
tion of student chairmen, a new feature 
planned for the 1945 Convention. 


Our Readers Say 


Congratulations on “Convention by 
Mail”! It is an excellent piece of work 
in variety of content and in format. 

While we were all at a disadvantage in 
not being able to attend the convention 
last spring, I believe that we are all repaid 
in part by the booklet. One of its greatest 
advantages is that the reader has a far 
wider scope and contact with all the ma- 
terials to be discussed at the meetings. It 
was always a problem trying to decide 
just what sectional meeting to attend; we 
used to disperse so that the group could 
take in as many as possible and then com- 
pare notes, but with the booklet they 
will have every access to all the articles, 
some of which I notice have already been 
well marked and underscored. 

All three staffs, magazine, newspaper, and 
yearbook, have found many helpful hints 
which they hope to see materialize. 


—Sister M. B., N. Y. 


I found the copies of “Convention by 
Mail” in my box when I returned to school 
today and have already “skimmed’ through 
the book to get a general over-all view of 
the topics covered, have read many of the 
interesting talks, and have chacked those I 
want different members of my staff to read, 
in particular. 

This book is an excellent idea. Will you 
publish one after each convention, here- 
after? It makes a wonderful reference 
book. So often, when taking notes, we 
find they are rather sketchy; too, at a con- 
vention we can’t attend all of the meetings 
we would like to. I feel that this book 
is a step forward in convention procedure. 


—E. S., Indiana 
The School Press Review 





Two-Day Yearbook Conference 


Scheduled for 


OR the first time in its history the an- 
FE nual meeting of the Yearbook Division 

will extend over a two-day period, hav- 
ing its sessions the afternoon of Friday, 
November 2 and the morning and after- 
noon of Saturday, November 3, under the 
auspices of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. The two-day session was made 
necesssary because of the large attendance 
in the past two years. 


Invitations have been sent to the full 
mailing list of all schools with yearbooks 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachus- 
etts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia, although 
attendance is not restricted to the schools 
in these states, but is open to any school 
that may wish to send delegates. 


Fee for the extended meetings will be 
$2.00 per person, adviser or student. Be- 
cause of the fact that the Midshipmen’s 
Schoo! on the Columbia campus will be 
closing its final work November 2, it will 
not be possible to arrange for a luncheon 
for the large group of yearbook delegates 
expected. Hence, no meals are included 
in the registration fee. 


ae badges will be sent to 


those schools whose representatives 
send their registration fees to arrive in New 
York not later than Friday, October 26. 
All others will receive their badges in the 
lobby of McMillin Theatre, 116th Street 
and Broadway, upon their arrival between 
1 and 2 p. m., Friday, November 2. Dele- 
gates arriving in mid-town New York 
should take the uptown expresses marked 
“Van Courtlandt Park” (two red lights on 
front of train) to 116th Street station. 


From 2 to 4 p. m. there will be a general 
session in McMillin Theatre at which the 
speakers will be professional printers and 
engravers who will outline the general 
problems confronting yearbook workers and 
the matter of choosing and developing an 
interesting and appropriate theme. 

To relieve the overcrowded conditions of 
past years, there will be sectional meetings 
from 4 to 5 p. m. to consider the making 
of the dummy as it applies to the literary, 
the business and the art staffs. The eve- 
ning will be free for delegates’ sightseeing. 

Three sets of sectional meetings, each 
with three meetings, are scheduled for Sat- 
urday. The first will begin at 10 a. m. 
and will cover one hour, as will the second, 
running from then until noon. Each will 
have individual sections for the three staffs 
involved in yearbook production and will 
be led by experienced advisers and profes- 
sional workers in the field. 

As explained above, it will not be pos- 
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sible to arrange a noon luncheon for the 
entire group. Delegates will have from 
12 noon to 2 p. m. to get their lunch in 
nearby restaurants and sightsee the Colum- 
bia campus. 


Additional meetings are slated for the 
hour between 2 and 3 p. m. on the same 
plan as the morning meetings. 


F 3 p. m. in the final general session 
one of the judges of the 1945 Con- 
test will explain the merits and demerits 
found in yearbooks this past year. Final 
feature will be the announcements of the 
1945 awards. It is planned to give one 
mimeographed copy of the list to each 
school present, so that advisers and staffs 
will have a complete, official list to take 
home with them. These results will also 
be published in the November School Press 
Review and each competing school will be 
notified of its individual standing by post- 
card. 

After careful consideration it was de- 
cided not to have the clinics for advisers 
of newspapers and magazines, as hereto- 
fore, but to concentrate all attention on 
yearbooks at the fall meeting, as many ad- 
visers handle all publications in their 
schools and yearbooks present so many 
problems demanding special attention. Like- 
wise, no provision is made for formal 
clinics at which individual yearbooks will 
be reviewed, since the many meetings pro- 
vided will give ample opportunity to all 
advisers and staff members to get a thor- 
ough understanding of how to deal with 
the publications in their respective schools. 
There may be some opportunity for in- 
formal criticism of some yearbooks in the 


course of the sessions scheduled, however. 

More detailed information is given on the 
back cover of this issue, including topics 
to be discussed at the various sectional 
meetings. Final program, with room num- 
bers and speakers’ names, will be distrib- 
uted at the general sessions. 


West Virginia 
Awards Prizes 


First honors were awarded to the Jack- 
son Journal in the twenty-third state jour- 
nalism contest sponsored by the West Vir- 
ginia University School of Journalism last 
spring. 

Dr. P. I. Reed, director of the univer- 
sity’s journalism school, announced that 
fifty-four West Virginia high school news- 
papers were named as first place winners. 

In order to receive top honors, more than 
1,110 points were necessary out of a pos- 
sible 1,200. This honor was earned by the 
Jackson Journal, Charleston Book Strap, 
Morgantown Red and Blue Journal, South 
Charleston X-Ray, Benwood Spotlight, 
Clarksburg Victory Optic. 

Lewisburg Greenbriers, | Montgomery 
Siren, St. Albans Simmerings, Seth Sher- 
man Tattler, Wheeling Warwhoop, Weston 
Blue and Gray, Berkeley Springs Hi-Light, 
White Sulphur Fountain, and Elm Grove 
(Wheeling) Triadelphian. 

Members of the staff of the school of 
journalism judged each paper on the basis 
of news stories, editorials, general features, 
make-up, typography, headlines, advertis- 
ing, sports articles, pictures, features, news- 
print, copyreading, and proofreading. 

Newspapers winning from 1,075 to 1,110 
points were given the degree of “select 
newspapers”, while the title of “superior 
newspaper” went to publications winning 
from 1,040 to 1,075 points. 


Jackson Journal 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Staffs of Philadelphia Area Meet 
at Drexel Institute 


OMBINING the annual conference 

sponsored by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, a regional meeting of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Association, 
and the fall meeting of the Philadelphia 
Public School Press Association, a confer- 
ence covering all phases of school publica- 
tions of all school grades will take place 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology, 32nd 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Saturday, October 27. 

Registration of delegates will begin at 
9 a. m., followed by numerous sectional 
meetings for yearbooks, newspapers, and 
magazines, printed and duplicated, for ele- 


mentary, junior and senior high schools. A 
small fee, to cover postage costs, is charged, 
as there is no luncheon planned. 


= has sponsored this meeting al- 
most since its inception in 1925. This 
is the third year that the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association will join the 
group and the second for the Philadelphia 
Public School Press Association. The triple 
meeting will serve many schools that are 
members of all three press groups. 

Miss Ernestine Robinson, George School, 
George School, Pa., is general chairman of 


the conference, assisted by a committee of 
advisers. 


Three 
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CONVENTIONS AGAIN 
PERMITTED 


With the removal of the ban against conventions, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association is preparing to resume its scheduled 
meetings for the current school year. 

First of these is the fifth annual Yearbook Conference, slated 
for Friday and Saturday, November 2 and 3, on the Columbia 
campus. Beginning with a moderate attendance in 1941, this Con- 
ference has grown to such proportions that it has been deemed 
necessary to extend the scope of the meetings. Sessions will open 
Friday with a general meeting, followed by sectional gatherings, 
addressed by experienced advisers and professional yearbook plan- 
ners and printers. Saturday’s sessions will get underway at 10 
a. m., with sectional meetings. There will be no formal luncheon, 
but there are several neighborhood restaurants available. Sectional 
meetings in the afternoon will precede the final general meeting 
at which announcement of awards will be made. The tentative 
program is given on the outside back cover of this issue. 

Biggest event of the school press year is the annual Convention 
in March. Cancelled in 1944 because of travel and hotel restric- 
tions, this Convention attracted more than 2400 delegates in 1943. 
Plans are already being made for the 1946 meetings; announce- 
ment of definite dates and other details will be made in the very 
near future. 

State and regional school press groups are undoubtedly pro- 
ceeding with their plans for resuming their meetings or conven- 
tions, too. In pre-war days there were many of these group meet- 
ings, which proved of tremendous value to the advisers and staffs. 

is Association urges all who have been interested in this ac- 
tivity in the past to reorganize these groups as soon as possible. 
If there is no such meeting planned in your area, you can do a 
great service not only to your own publication but to others in 
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your vicinity. Cities, counties, states, river valleys, and other geo- 
graphical divisions form natural groupings for such meetings. 
There is no need for an elaborate constitution nor for elaborate 
rules of procedure; the main thing is to get the staffs and advisers 
together to discuss their mutual problems and perhaps to hear 
some expert advice or inspirational talk by a professional writer 
or publication editor. 

As is to be expected, those staffs which are most active in their 
attendance at school press conventions are most likely to produce 
publications of superior merit. Similarly, excellent publications 
are most likely to be found in those areas in which their editors 
have (and take) the opportunity of exchanging ideas with others 
interested in improvement. 

School Press Review columns are always open to accounts of 
any regional meetings, whatever the scope of the region. In many 
instances talks of sufficient merit to warrant publication in full are 
given. Publication of meeting notices, programs, talks, and other 
items of interest will do much to promote the growth of other 
regional groups. 

>. = F 


BUSINESS SERIES BEGUN 


By this time, all newspaper and magazine staffs probably have 
received the Journalism Quiz questionnaire sent them by CSPA. 
It is hoped that each and every recipient will take the time to 
answer the questions carefully and accurately—and return the 
sheets as indicated. 

On the basis of the information developed by the returns, Mr. 
Wilfried Myers, Struthers High School, Struthers, Ohio, will 
write a series of several articles for School Press Review. 

Although printing and business conditions vary locally, the new 
series will perform a valuable service by summarizing national 
trends and practices. Business staffs will be able to learn much 
from the series. CSPA will be glad to hear, from time to time, 
just what kinds of articles are wanted. If possible, the series 
will consider the phases of business staff work about which workers 
want information most definitely. 

Meantime, see to it that your questionnaire is returned, so that 
working data for the series will be as complete as possible. 


SPORTS STORY CAN WIN $100 


Attention is called to the latest addition of CSPA’s contests, 
dealing with sports writing and described on the inside front cover 
of this issue. Thanks are extended to the E. P. Dutton Company 
and Mr. Irving T. Marsh for their cooperation in offering the 
$100 prize and including the winning story in Best Sports Stories 
of 1945, 


SCHOOL PRESS RECONVERSION 


For four years and more, editorial and news staffs have written 
about war or preparations for war. Now they will have their op- 
portunity to return to the paths of peace. An adviser recently 
pointed out that the present staff has had its entire school life 
under war conditions. “What will they write about now?” he 
asked. 

In many schools, the reconversion process will be as difficult as 
it is proving to be in industry, but for different reasons, of course. 
Heretofore, there has been an abundance of copy. It has rolled 
in in great quantity, to such an extent indeed that some papers 
carried a very high proportion of war-related news as compared 
to the items the pre-war staff had to search hard at times to find. 
Bond drives, salvage drives, stories of former students in service— 
all these provided ready copy; the staff did well to feature them. 

However, under peace conditions, some staffs may find it hard 
to get back to covering the news of the school adequately, not 
having had to cultivate some types of news story too assiduously. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Business Staff Series Published As Regular 


Beginning with the November or De- 
cember issue, the School Press Review will 
present a comprehensive series of articles 
by Wilfried Myers, Struthers High School, 
Struthers, Ohio, on various phases of busi- 
ness staff organization, printing costs, en- 
graving expenses, and many other phases 
of business staff work. 

Within the past month Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association has sent to all news- 
paper and magazine members a journalism 
quiz, a four-page questionnaire prepared by 
Mr. Myers, which will serve as the basis 
for the articles. This questionnaire covers 
a wide variety of factors pertaining to the 
publication of a school paper or magazine. 
As soon as a sufficient number of replies 


Review Feature 


have been received, it will be possible to 
organize the material and prepare the first 
article. 


Cooperation of all schools receiving the 
questionnaire is solicited so that true pic- 
ture may be obtained. 


Many of the questions are contained in 
the entry blank submitted for the annual 
Contest in March, but the present question- 
naire covers several other phases of the 
work. At the same time, practically all 
the questions can be answered by a simple 
check mark, making the work of the reply- 
ing adviser extremely simple. 


In view of the fact that most journalism 
textbooks are concerned mainly with writ- 
ing and editing and contain only a chapter 


or two on business problems, it can be seen 
that the contemplated series can be of great 
value in giving a wide view of how these 
problems are handled, not by one or two 
schools, but by the entire CSPA member- 
ship. 

Questionnaire replies are to be sent to 
the CSPA office, which will forward them 
to Mr. Myers. Inasmuch as this series 
will be run over the remainder of this 
school year and perhaps some of next year, 
correspondence is invited on the kind of 
material that is desired for treatment in 
the series. From time to time, The Re- 
view will indicate the trend of future ar- 
ticles, based on this material. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


To A Warsaw Child 


What can I give you? 


What thing, what bright beguiling toy, 
Will make you reach out eagerly? 


What song can I sing to ease your mouth? 


What story that I tell 

Of painted ships, or clowns, 

Or dream-deeds in young fragrant lands, 
Will make you turn your head to hear? 


I have seen you 

Playing solemnly-with shards: 
Little human fragment of disaster, 
Duplicating desolation 

In your deep desolate eyes. 


I can give blood and gold, and prayers, 
Which may suffice for older ones: 


The maddened, the maimed, 


The agonized, the haunted ones: 


But what can I find: 
What magic, tender, wholesome thing? 


What can I give to you, 
Dark unexpectant child? 


The Quarterly 
College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ger F 
The Young At War 


We laughed 
And bit the sunlight, 
Tasted it ._ buttercup-bright 


But it was sweet too sweet. 


We wept 
And moonlight strangled in our throats 
Cold, silver salt. 
The white sea 
And a woman sobbing. 
Old mouths can take small sips, 
But we must drink it deeply 
From an iron cup. 
It is bitter bitter. 
The Quarterly 
College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ery 
I Bought No Bonds 


Forgive me GI Joe— 

So foolishly, I spent my dough. 
You did your bit 

To end this strife— 
You did your bit— 
You gave your life. 

I had good intentions; 
I meant well. 

But I couldn’t resist 
What folks had to sell. 
I spent my money 

For movies and clothes— 
For useless things, 
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God only knows. 

I bought no bonds, 
Not even stamps 

To help you light 

The Victory lamps. 
Now you’re dead— 
My heart is low, 

Forgive me GI Joe. 

N. C. Hi Times 


New Cumberland High School 
New Cumberland, Pa 
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Panorama In Pastel 


By Dennis Kash 
It is not usual to write a poem 
At twilight of a waning day, 
To shape each line and fit it home 
Ere sleep has locked the thoughts away 
Beneath the low green linden tree. 
Poems come unbidden to my mind: 
The day’s events return to me 
In memory’s hazy arms entwined. 
Again the dew-mist of the morn 
Swims light above the meadow’s green. 
A single rose, protected by its thorn 
From boorish hands, can just be seen 
Above the angle of the garden wall; 
And far away, o’er distant hills and trees 
Comes high and clear a shepherd’s call 
Upon the current of a morning breeze. 
The sun climbs high and warms the fields; 
And so I throw myself upon the ground, 
Desert the plow and culling Nature’s yield, 
For bread and milk, for berries I have 
found 
In ruddy splendor by the brook. 
Then back again to toil the afternoon, 
To plod behind the plow, nor raise my head 
to look 
At all the splendor of an early June. 


So sundown comes, as all things do 
To him who waits, the poet claims, 
And I my steps toward home pursue, 
To sit and drowse and fan the flames 
Of memory, ’til I see again the living, 
glowing long ago 

I feel again the April rain 
Or fight a path through blinding snow. 
True happiness comprises just such small 
And humble offerings as these— 
The fragile beauty of a night bird’s call, 
The gentle sighing of twilight breeze, 
A simple life, one with earth and sky 
A part of everything in firmament, 
A simple life until I die, 
Die and am forever blent 
With all I love and hold most dear, 
A simple and a lasting joy, 
For such as I, death holds no fear. 

Gargoyle 

Hughes High School 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

— vv 
The Dream 


Into a great stretching world, 
I dreamed of azure skies and waters deep, 


And floating o’er the realm of fancy, 
Lost my soul in blissful sleep. 


Feather beds of clouds were tinted pink 
With morning sun, and moist anew. 
Morning stars attached by silvery ribbons, 
Threw me out a net of dew. 


Then pulled I out my silvery mist chord 

And rang the distant star like some great 
chime, 

And heard the distant vibrant sounds 


Which lulled me back to sleep which heeds 


not time. 


Once again I stood full knee-deep 

On some cottony cloud-like sheaf. 

It drifted bearing me to worlds unknown 
And landed me on coral-colored reef. 


Out I reached for angels’ harps 
While passing by on waves miles high. 
Then I rode a comet on its journey 
Through a star-lit sky. 


Now I have sailed my golden boat 
On cutspread wing 
But only ’wake to find it no real 
Or mortal thing. 
Commerce Mercury 
High School of Commerce 
Worcester, Mass. 
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The Very Young Captain 
Elaine Strobbe 


The sea washes up on the little boy’s feet, 

His simple mind wanders out into the deep. 

The white caps wave their shirts in the sun, 

He thinks of pirates and battles they’ve 
won, 

Of dashing young Captains who drowned 
in the sea 

And took their great ships with them to be. 

Of Davy Jones’ locker and all those brave 
men 

Who once were alive and thought they 
could win 

That battle which wages between men and 
the sea 

Which has not yet been won and never 
will be. 


He thinks of the day when a great captain 
he’ll be, 

For he’s willing to try his luck with the 
sea. 

He dreams of the waves slapping the side 
of the ships 

As over the white caps she rises and dips, 

To feel the northwestern tug at the sails 

And know all the hardships of withstand- 
ing the gales. 

To fcel the salt spray drenching his skin. 

And making him shiver and cold within; 

But this is the price that men of the sea, 

Must pay for adventure and so must he. 

East Highlights 


East High School 
Rockford, IIl. 
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Face-Lifting --- Now! 


By WILFRIED MYERS 


Adviser, The Student Prints 
Struthers, Ohio 


Author's note: Maybe this is wishful 
thinking... .but...this is what I would like 
to have The Student Prints do if we were 
in a shop where they would cooperate. We 
have already done as many of these as 


possible. 


E have heard so much about the 

face saving Japanese that I am 

going to paraphrase it and suggest 
that the average school newspaper could 
do a thorough job of face saving by doing 
some face lifting. There are some ideas 
that might serve as a useful check list 
of this progress. 

If the average school newspaper is set 
for brighter dayss when they won*t have to 
worry about the paper shortage, where to 
secure the films, whether the photo-en- 
graver will have enough help to get that 
news engraving back, at least, within two 
weeks—well, here are eighteen tips on what 
to do with their new found leisure and 
those funds that have been piling up in 
the “lush days” just past. 

1. If you have not already done so, 
switch your heads to caps and lower case. 
All cap heads we found are twice as hard 
to read and you can’t say enough in the 
short-count heads. We have switched! 

2. Settle on one or two type faces, for 
heads. One will do, with italics for con- 
trast, feature stories, etc. If you intend 
to buy, look over sample page layouts 
or.. better yet, when you have narrowed 
your choice down to two or three, look 
over papers using each face. Some bold 
faces are entirely too black and some light 
faces are much too pale. After choosing 
your new face, secure it in all possible 
sizes and use it either alone or with the 
other one that you choose. Wish we could 
talk our printer into doing this! 

3. If you change to flush-left heads, 
see that each line runs at least two-thirds 
the column width. Don’t letter space 
flush-left heads. It’s hard for us to get 
some up to that two-thirds width as it will 
be for you. 

4. Pick a new sans serif or flat serif 
face—medium weight—if you are buying, 
or maybe that old standby Bodoni. Don’t 
mix old-style and modern faces. You 
should see some of our mixtures in order 
to secure the proper size of headline! 

5. See that heads have breathing room 
—at least six points below head rule or 
cutoff. We try to, do this. 

6. Simplify and modernize at every pos- 
sible turn. Toss out dingbats, simplify 
30-dashes, drop jim-dashes in heads, use 
half boxes instead of full ones. These are 
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just a few of the possibilities that we are 
reviewing for the 1945-1946 series. 


7. Cut your head decks to one, two at 
the most. A good head writer can keep 
one deck or two informative. We even 
tried one, one line deck! 

8. Make your composing machine con- 
tribute. Bold face or italics paragraphs 
(indented) furnish a fillup to your page. 
Run your number one lead story in type 
a size larger than usual, two or three- 
column measure. This is post-war plan- 
ning for us. 

9. Keep your ears clean. Chance one 
or both eevry once in a while. We try 
to have a new one in every issue. Also, 
why have both ears (where you use two) 
the same? That is a waste of valuable 
space and typesetting. 

10. Check regularly on column rules, 
standing heads, boxed matter which may be 
squeezed out of shape in lockup. (Also, 
check those standing ads!) Scrap the 
sadly worn stuff. Wish our commercial 
shop would listen to this! 

11. If you are thinking of restyling your 
paper, will your new head harmonize with 
the nameplate? A script flag may be an 
answer. We are trying to answer this 
question, now. If you have a hand-drawn 
nameplate, why not use it in reduced size 
in the masthead and at the top of the 
pages. Get that nameplate to mean some 
thing. 

12. Balanced make-up is so easy it may 
become a habit. Try some variations. Skip 
a cut up alongside the flag. Try one-line 
heads (at least 24 point) running two or 
three columns, not necessarily at the top. 
Use trick heads on suitable features. Watch 
the 1945-1946 Student Prints for this. . . the 
“sky” is the limit. I wonder what the 
judges will say?! 

13. Remember the half-page below the 
fold. Liven it up with a cut or two and 
two or even three column heads. Occa- 
sionally try running a feature entirely 
across the bottom of the page, using cuts, 
feature head, etc. We did and found that 
it really attracted attention and enlivened 
that bottom half. 

14. Let no head run more than three 
lines. Hold your smaller heads to two. 
Why not try our idea and try some one- 
line heads. (The judges didn’t like some 
of ours last year, but they'll get used to 
them.) 

15. Spread will spruce up inside pages. 
Don’: limit yourself to one-column heads. 
Cuts help, too. We've used cuts, feature 
stories set two column, 18 ems wide, etc. 


16. Give the editorial page character 
with live school editorials. Work in a 
cut or cartoon and a feature or two. Try 
a spread on your lead editorial. Dress 
it up with italics or boldface, indent some 
paragraphs. (Wish we had a printer who 
would do these things.) Unless you desire 
a formal editorial page (which we do) the 
masthead doesn’t have to run in top-of- 
page, column | position every issue. Also, 
you don’t need the complete staff every 
issue. Why not try some mastheads with- 
out a name and with only absolutely essen. 
tial information? 

17. Every page should carry name of 
paper, place of publication (in full), date 
and page number. We hope to achieve 
this the year after we refuse to O.K. a 
few page proofs omitting some of this in- 
formation. Also, why not try something 
different than this across the top of the 
page? We tried ours in the upper out- 
side corner one column wide. This year 
we are thinking of trying the lower out- 
side corner one column wide. If national 
publications can do this, why can’t we! 

18 Switch to i2 ems. If you are run- 
ning 13-em columns and leaving a wide 
margin all around, cut to 12, add a column 
and give your readers that much more news 

that is what the daily, weekly press and 
The Student Prints did. 

Well, there are the eighteen. Hope you 
achieve more of them than we have. After 
achieving them, see if that “old rag” 
doesn’t have an improved, modern look! 


Former Staff Members 
Incorporate Association 


Staff members of the Arsenal Cannon, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind., apparently do not lose interest in their 
school or their publication upon gradua- 
tion, as is evidenced by the fact that an 
alumni association was incorporated last 
spring. Chief purpose of this legal step 
was to guarantee the permanence of a 
scholarship fund, proceeds of which are to 
be awarded to a graduate on the Cannon 
staff, on the basis of services rendered to 
the staff, ability, and character ratings. 

The association plans to raise at least 
$2,500 for the purpose from the more than 
800 members in order to present a scholar- 
ship from interest proceeds alone. As a 
starter it was planned to give $50 as the 
first scholarship last spring. This policy is 
to be followed until the fund accumulates 
enough principal to put the plan into per- 
manent effect. The scholarship fund was 
inaugurated two or three years ago, accord- 
ing to a letter sent to former staft members, 
many of whom are now in service all over 
the world. 

“Pitch-in” dinners, summer picnics, and 
bridge parties are a few of the social events 
enjoyed by the members during the year. 
Miss Ella Sengenberger is director of the 
school’s publications. 
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Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


we return to a peaceful world ... 


For the first time in four, long, exhaust- 
ing years, the world is again at peace. For 
the first time since junior high days we 
are again returning to school with quiet 
settling over the world. For the first time 
in years, students will return to normal 
school life. 

True, we are still living for the most 
part under war-time conditions, but grad. 
ually the dimly remembered luxuries of 
peace will return to us. A new school year, 
as fresh and crisp as a sheet of paper and 
full of new opportunities lies ahead for 
all of us. 

After December 7, 1941, people, dazed 
by the catastrophe of war, tried to pull 
their thoughts together and to help orga- 
nize the war industries that mushroomed 
up all over the country. Because of the 
patriotic rush for war-time jobs, school sys- 
tems all over the country suffered. BHS 
has felt the effects of war as much as any 
other school. 

Teaching staffs were radically changed 
and reduced. Many extra curricular ac- 
tivities were completely cut out. Students 
by the hundreds worked part time, while at 
the same time many courses, especially phy- 
sical education were accelerated. 

None of this will change overnight. 
Teachers are absorbed in their war-time in- 
dustrial jobs. School officials find it difh- 
cult to schedule many outside activities. 
Teen-agers are still employed after school 
and over the week-ends. 

But the coming year will certainly show 
great progress back to peace-time living. 
During this year, students, as well as everv- 
one else, must adjust themselves to a new 
kind of school life, a kind of life that we 
have not known for four years. A life 
where school activities will become more 
rounded and many pre-war opportunities 
will return. 

But what will happen to many people, 
now that the strain of war has been re- 
moved? With the optimistic attitude that 
has proved dangerous before, they will let 
things slide, with the pleasant hope that 
everything will work itself out now that 
the major conflict is over. 

Other people will see the true state of 
affairs, realize the problems yet to be worked 
out, and at the same time take advantage 
of the renewed opportunities. 

We will find examples of both types of 
people in this school. For example, Willy 
Jones will neglect his homework, go to a 
show instead of a football game and dis- 
regard school rules. 

On the other hand, Jimmy Smith will 
make the honor roll, support the school 
athletic programs, go out for a service club 
and at the same time keep clear of Mr. 
Kamphoefner’s office. 

For one of the best years in the _his- 
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tory of BHS, every boy and girl will have 
to make an all-out effort to push the ac- 
tivities and to maintain a good standard 
of grades. 

Purple and Gray 

Burlington High School and 

Junior College 
Burlington, Iowa 


oe 
High School Program Contains 
Scholastic, Social Aims 


Looking back at the “good old days” 
when a school was supposedly a place for 
academic education and strict discipline 
only, old timers are sometimes heard to de- 
plore the growing amount of social and ex- 
tra-curricular activity in the schools of to- 
day. This, they say, is detracting from the 
main purpose of the schools and creating a 
feeling that school is a place for social life 
as much as it is for study. 

The answer to this is that schools are, 
and should be, places for both social and 
scholastic pursuits. 

What these dour critics fail to consider 
is that, whether they like it or not, modern 
life is becoming increasingly complex and 
that schools are failing in their function if 
their graduates do not have proper and ade- 
quate preparation, social as well as aca- 
demic. 

A well-rounded extra-curricular program 
tends to make a school the center of the 
social as well as the intellectual life of its 
students. Surely, considering the alterna- 
tives, no one can deny that this is a good 
thing. Young people of high school age 
naturally feel a longing for some sort of 
social life, and this need must be met in 
some way. What more wholesome and 
logical way is there than through the 
schools? 

Of course, there are those who would 
argue in favor of the churches in this re- 
spect, but even the most casual observer can 
see the church attendance among high 
school students cannot compare with school 
attendance. Furthermore, the attitude of 
most young people toward the church is at 
best one of respectful resignation and most 
of them apparently can not see it as the 
center of their social lives, any more than 
they can be expected to accept the idea 
that a modern high school should be con- 
fined within the ancient bounds of “read- 
ing, writing, and ’rithmetic.” 

Lincoln News 


Lincoln High School 
Tacoma, Wash. 


oF 
Now That Peace Is Here... 


The fires of death and destruction which 
ravaged Europe for nearly six years have 
finally been snuffed out: Germany has sur- 
rendered. Now, although another war still 
rages a hemisphere away, we are confronted 
with problems of peace. 

Europe has been a continent of hate too 


long. It must not remain so. The occu- 
pation of Germany by Allied armies must 
be the first step in an educational process 
aimed at turning Germany into a tolerable 
neighbor. There will be, of course, no easy 
terms for the vanquished, for Germany has 
done wrong and justice must be done. War 
criminals must be punished, war industries 
dismantled, and all proper precautions 
taken; but in all our policies, charity should, 
without impeding justice, be our guiding 
principle if hate is to be eliminated and the 
dream of a lasting peace fulfilled. 

If such a vision is to become a reality, 
we students must have a kindly under- 
standing for the other nations of the world. 
Every unthinking outburst of hatred 
against neighbor nations whose policies we 
may question or cannot understand is sow- 
ing seeds of mistrust and suspicion. Their 
harvest will be reaped at some later date, 
bringing another terrible holocaust. Re- 
member that peace is not won overnight. If 
we want it to bless our own and succeeding 
generations, we must prepare ourselves for 
it now. 


Seneschal 
Central Catholic High School 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Amusement By Abusing 

If by chance you happened to be on 
Broad Street after dark any time during 
the last few weeks, you would have seen 
strange sights called high school boys and 
girls. The girls were painted from head 
to foot with lipstick, not only on their skin 
but also on their clothes; the boys were 
parading down the main street with as few 
clothes on as circumstances would permit. 

Everyone wants to initiate freshmen but 
it seems as though a few of us are carry- 
ing things too far. There is no need for 
us to hurt people or damage their clothing. 
Not only does it give the school a bad 
name but also it makes a bad impression 
on the freshmen. 

If, before we start on our night’s tour of 
hunting the freshmen out of their corners, 
we would just think back on our fresh- 
man days of how, at nights, we wouldn’t 
dare to venture downtown by ourself, and 
when the door-bell rang we were scared 
stiff to answer it, our thoughts might turn 
to different things other than finding 
amusement for ourselves by abusing others. 

So come on kids, if we all remember that 
fun can be had by all, there should be no 
need for any complaints. 


Grover Star 
Grove City High School 
Grove City, Pa. 


Articles Welcomed 


Columns of The Review are always open 
for any unusual ways in which staffs have 
met their publication problems. Stories 
should be sent to CSPA headquarters by 
the fifteenth of the month preceding pub- 
lication. Full pages average about 1000 
words. Illustrations are welcomed. 
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Elementary Press Association of Chicago 
Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


By 


HICAGO’S Elementary Press Asso- 
C ciation is celebrating its tenth anni- 

versary this year. Ten years ago 
Mrs. Tobey R. Goodman returned to Chi- 
cago from a visit to the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association convention in New 
York. While there, ideas began to formu- 
late in her mind and on her return home, 
she began to experiment with these ideas. 

Mrs. Goodman’s interest in her own 
school newspaper, “Gladstone Beacon”, 
made her realize that other schools per- 
haps had similar papers or would like to 
have them. To promote the interest in 
these publications it was necessary to have 
an organization that would bring the spons- 
ors together where they could discuss their 
problems and through various means im- 
prove their techniques. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Goodman or- 
ganized the Elementary Press Association 
of Chicago in the spring of 1935. It grew 
rapidly for its offer to aid sponsors of 
elementary school papers was a stimulus. 
More elementary school newspapers came 
into being and sponsors attended the meet- 
ings to learn the techniques. Able speakers 
brought much-sought information. 


T the end of the first year, a three- 

day exhibit was given in one of the 
large department stores of Chicago’s loop. 
Prominent men in the local educational 
field spoke on the advantage of the news- 
paper in the schools. They impressed the 
listeners concerning the promising field that 
such a project opened in the schools, of the 
importance that it played in promoting 
closer understanding between the home and 
the school, of the purposeful effort en- 
tailed through the activities in connection 
with putting out such a publication, and 
the thrill of success for the children on 
seeing their stories in print. 

The pride of the exhibit was the display 
of newspapers from forty elementary 
schools. The staff members of the various 
papers visited the exhibit and obtained new 
ideas through the study of the publications 
from other schools. At meetings for pupils, 
staffs from different schools presented vari- 
ous techniques followed by their papers. 
The demonstrations and display of two 
types of papers—printed and mimeo- 
graphed—was educational. 


S the years progressed, the exhibits 
lasted longer and the displays be- 
came more impressive. Club rooms in the 
department stores were too small and there 
was no place to hold the crowds of inter- 
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ested youngsters, for the number of Chi- 
cago’s elementary papers was reaching the 
200-mark. The Chicago Public Library 
has been the location of the exhibit for 
six years. In its main floor lobby an elab- 
orate annual display is visited not only by 
the sponsors and their journalism groups, 
but also by the public which has taken a 
lively interest in these youthful accomplish- 
ments. 

Besides the newspapers, plaques are dis- 
played as well as linoleum cuts and half- 
tones and a setup for each type of paper— 
printed, planographed, and mimeographed. 
Medals and honors received by many Chi- 
cago papers from the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association are also exhibited. This 
anniversary year includes publicity on books 
written by the sponsors as well as their 
magazine and newspaper articles. 

For several years the organization held 
a contest but a decision was made to dis- 
continue this in favor of awarding a cer- 
tificate of merit to each school paper ex- 
hibited. During the contest period, a 


plaque for each type of paper was awarded 
to that paper which received first place. 
The plaque was held for one year and then 
turned over to the winning papers the next 
year. 

For her outstanding work in the junior 
journalism field, Mrs. Goodman was award- 
ed the gold key from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Although there has been great difficulty 
in holding together the organization dur- 
ing the curtailments forced upon us by 
the present war, optimistic sponsors realize 
the value of being ready for tne post-war 
progress. Elementary school newspapers 
will assuredly be one of the topmost con- 
cerns at that time and it is important to 
be ready and on the job when that time 
arrives. Thus the Elementary Press Asso- 
ciation of Chicago is awaiting the day when 
junior journalism will be a curricular ac- 
tivity rather than an extra-curricular one, 
and every school will have its own publi- 
cation, and every sponsor will be a mem- 
ber of the organization. 
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Features of the Month... 


TEST TUBE BABIES 


Because of the increased demand by col- 
leges for two years of high school science, 
many CHS students have turned to chem- 
istry as an easy method of obtaining five 
credits. Too late they discover how wrong 
they were! So if YOU fall under one or 
more of the following classifications, bet- 
ter keep away from room 302! 

Awkward Type: Trips over own feet, 
spilling flask of boiling acid. Burns him- 
self at least twice a week and breaks at 
least one test tube each period. Still has 
black and blue mark where he hit head 
on drawer. 

Methodical Type: Takes out each piece 
of equipment individually, washes it, and 
waits for it to dry. Usually finishes getting 
out material just as dismissal bell rings. 

Cross-Eyed Type: Peers into each con- 
tainer before selecting chemicals. Looks 
into test tube at right, spills chemical into 
one in center, heats one at left. Gets more 
on himself than in test tube. 

Moron Type: Attaches bunsen burner 
to water faucet. Turns on water and at- 
tempts to kindle flame. Can’t understand 
why burner fails to light. 

Nosey Type: “Visits” others and “bor- 
rows” their answers. Thrusts nose into 
someone’s else’s test tube to observe results 
of experiment. Tube explodes in his face. 

Excitable Type: Waves combustion spoon 
full of burning sulphur in the air at the 
same time screaming, “Help, help, what do 
I do now?” Class silently turns green from 
poisonous fumes. 

Indifferent Type: Figures that one acid 
is as good as another. When solution blows 
up, he hums softly to himself as he picks 
teeth up from floor. Casually asks if any- 
one knows what happened to his left ear. 
“I’m sure I had it when I came in,” he 
drawls. 

P.S. If these characters bear any re- 
semblance to persons living or dead, it’s 
purely on purpose!” 


Cheltonian 
Cheltenham High School 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
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SKIRTS’ PLAID SHIRTS 


What are those curious looking appari- 
tions seen in the halls lately? Undecribable 
as they are, those baggy affairs in brilliant 
plaids, suspended on toothpicks are said to 
be girls. Funny, isn’t it, to what “length” 
a woman will go just to hit a fashion 
high? 

Although some girls claim they wear 
plaid shirts to keep them warm, we have 
heard from most reliable sources that when 
big brother went off to war, the girls 
just couldn’r see his clothes lying around 
unused, so——. 

They are always worn outside the skirt 
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since one just couldn’t get all the shirt 
inside and a human, too. Besides Diane 
Dick is afraid they might accidentally hang 
below the skirt, and Beverlee Smyers adds 
that this would be a breech of “Plaid Shirt 
Etiquette.” 

To be a really well dressed girl of the 
“Plaid Shirt Brigade”, your shirt should 
be just about knee length, droop at the 
shoulder line, and sag like a sad sack. In 
other words, it should look like a revised 
version of the nightshirts granddad wore 
"way back when. 

Forum 

Du Bois High Schoo! 

Du Bois, Pa. 
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SWAN SONG 
The year is o’er, the draft board waits, 
We've got to hurry or we'll be late; 
The time has come to say good-bye, 
To leave the books and heave a sigh, 
To bid farewell to all things dear, 
A pretzel stick and my root beer! 

Chamella 

St. Thomas More High School 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUST ONE OF US 
I come to school each morning, 
To road around the halls. 
Regardless of the weather, 
I know when duty calls. 


I hate to translate Latin, 
And think French is a joke. 
So I often use those periods, 
To have a little smoke. 


Students often come to me, 
To chat away their blues. 
Professors often seek me out 
To learn the latest news. 


If you should ever need me, 
You will not have to yell. 
Just ask the secretary 

To ring my special bell. 


And after school is o’er, 
I stay to sweep the floor. 
Of ccurse, I’m not a student, 
I’m just the janitor. 
Chancellor 
St. Thomas More High Schoo! 
Philadelphia, Pa 
y | 
WINTER DELIGHTS 


Swirling flakes drift slowly 
heavy-laden skies. 

The biting air brings reddened cheeks and 
smarting tears to eyes. 

Snow’s coated on the evergreens like frost- 
ing on a cake. 

Skaters glide with skill across the sparkling 
crystal lake. 


qaown from 


The frost upon the windowpanes shapes a 
most fantastic sight. 
The snow, like fairy stardust, spreads its 
glittering carpet white. 
The world’s a marble palace, rich enough 
for any king. 
It’s inhabited by Winter, whose skill our 
praises sing. 
N. C. Hi Times 
New Cumberland High School 
New Cumberland, Pa. 
, = 
MARY ISN’T A GRAND OLD NAME 


Mary Dosch 


My aunt, who christened me, was haunt- 
ed through life with the peculiar name of 
Anietta. Consequently, when I was born, 
she chose the commonest name she could 
find for me, little knowing the grief her 
choice would bring. If the English teacher 
wishes to use the past tense of cheat in a 
sentence, she will invariably say, “Mary 
cheated on the test,” or if the history 
teacher wishes to illustrate in more com- 
mon language some mean, despicable crime 
in history, she will say, “Now Mary steals 
the lot next door.” 

Those things are bad enough, but then 
I seek refuge in a magazine and find the 
three stereotyped characters: Sally, the 
sweet innocent heroine; Vera, the lurid 
siren; and of course Mary, the insignificant 
neurotic sister of Sally, who eventually 
commits suicide. Thinking that perhaps I 
might find consolation in good hot music, 
I turn on the radio and find Helen Trent 
is busy trying to dissuade Mary Some- 
body from her evil pursuits. In sheer des- 
peration I turn to my homework and read 
“Bloody Mary” was one of the worst 
queens in history. I’ve had enough! I’m 
going to the show! The serial now playing 
warms my heart and heals the bruises, for 
it’s “Mary Marvel, Girl Superwoman.” 

East Highlights 
East High School 
Rockford, IIl. 
, + 
GADGETS TO RUN WORLD OF 1960 


By Stanley Surma 


With nine periods a day, textbooks, and 
homework, fast fading memories, the sen- 
iors wonder what sort of life they will live 
fifteen years from now. 


To look into the future let us spend an 


ordinary day with Mr. and Mrs. Joe South 


in 1960. On waking Joe throws back his 
spun glass covers. After taking his shower 
he dries himself with the infra-red lamp. 
(No towels, too old-fashioned.) He takes 
his new shirt out of its bag and dresses. 
Yesterday’s shirt has been discarded as it’s 
cheaper to purchase new clothing daily. 
Next he presses a button in the kitchen, and 
up pops a steaming cup of coffee accom- 
panied by a ready-poached egg. 


Having had his breakfast he hops into 
his living room on wheels, better known as 
an automobile. The car is probably made 
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of light alloy metals or plastic which is 
resistant to dents or scratches. The doors 
are handle-less for they operate on the same 
principle as roll-top desks. 


Once inside his office he sits comfortably, 
although it is 97 degrees Fahrenheit out- 
doors. He is kept cool by a process known 
as radiant heat. The radiant heat principle 
is to either heat or cool the walls of the 
room, thus heating or cooling the air as it 
hits the walls. Let us now allow Joe to 
do his work peacefully, and look in on his 
wife 


Mary South begins her housework about 
11 a.m. That may sound a little late to 
you, but why should she start earlier, when 
it takes only an hour to wash and dry her 
laundry in an ultra modern washer, and 
another hour to iron it on her automatic 
ironer? Her cleaning is comparatively 
easy. The furniture is made of plastic ply- 
wood and therefore scratch, dent, and 
scorch-proof. She needn’t wash her walls 
and woodwork, as a little gadget known as 
the precipitron filters and gathers all dust. 
Having finished her chores about one 
o'clock, she reads the newspaper coming out 
of the radio. Being a woman she notices 
that there is a sale at Smith’s Department 
Store in Chicago. Putting the children in 
the family helicopter, she flies to the store 
and is back in time to prepare supper. 
After the supper dishes are washed and 
dried by the automatic dish washer, the 
family relaxes in the living room before the 
television screen and watches an opera, a 
night baseball game, or the president ad- 
dress the nation. 


There is still the question of health, 
sports, and careers of tomorrow. A lamp 
coming from the ultra-violet end of the 
spectrum placed in your home will practi- 
cally annihilate the causes of colds, inilu- 
enza, and other contagious diseases. The 
terror of seeing a dentist will be eliminated 
when minute amounts of flourine are 
poured into your water supply. You will 
be able to enjoy your fishing trips. Aili 
you have to do is carry your own plastic- 
made cabin on your back. The picture you 
take on your trip will be in color, and most 
probably will be home-color movies. The 
fear of losing your partner will cease as 
you can always keep in contact with your 
partner by talking with him over the 
Walkie-Talkie now being used by the 
Army. In this world of the future there 
will be a demand for metallurgists, plasti- 
cians, electrians, automotive mechanics, air 
transport workers, and the professional 
workers. 

South High Beacon 
South High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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IT COULDN’T OCCUR NOW 
The following is taken from the 27th 


October, 1945 


Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of 1884-85. 


TEACHERS 


No teacher under eighteen years of age 


shall be appointed. 


No teacher shall read or distribute any 
advertisement nor allow any advertisement 
to be read. 

Applicants for positions as teachers shall 
be examined in arithmetic, grammar, U. S. 
history, geography, spelling, reading, pen- 
manship and theory and practice of teach- 
ing. Applicants for German grammar shall 
be examined in German grammar, composi- 
tion, literature and English grammar. Ap- 
plicants for positions as principal shall be 
(further) examined in algebra, general his- 
tory, physics, American literature and school 
management. 

An average of 75 per cent with a mini- 
mum of 65 in each of the above-named 
subjects shall be required and deemed a 
satisfactory examination of applicants for 
any of the above named positions. 


Each day at the close of school it shall 
be the duty of each teacher to notify the 
parent or guardian of every student who 
was absent or tardy; take daily care of 
the school house and furniture and ap- 
paratus, as well as outbuildings, fences and 
all property belonging to the school estate; 
carefully ascertain the temperature of the 
room, and use all proper means to avoid 
those injurious extremes of heat and coid 
which negligence might induce. 


PUPILS 
No pupils shall be admitted to the high 


school who has not passed a satisfactory 
examination in the branches taught in the 
grammar schools. All pupils shall be on 
probation the first term. 


No pupil shall be admitted from a lower 
to a higher class in the high school except 
upon a satisfactory written examination in 
all the studies of the lower class. 


The graduating class, at the completion 
of the course of study, shall give a public 
exhibition at such time and piace as the 
Board of Education may designate. 


Any child that comes to school without 
proper attention having been given to the 
cleanliness of his person and dress shall 
be sent home to be properly prepared for 
the school room. 


No pupil shall be detained at noon re- 
cess; in the afternoon after school hours 
for study, punishment or other purposes 
more than thirty minutes. 

Truant playing is strictly forbidden, and 
no pupil shall be received in the school 
after playing truant without a permit from 
the Superintendent, and no pupil shall be 
re-admitted more than twice in one year. 


No department shall be dismissed for the 
purpose of visiting any lectures, painting, 
menagerie or any other show or exhibition, 
or for going on any excursion or picnic 


without first obtaining the sanction of the 
Superintendent. 

Any teacher may be dismissed at any 
time. The salary of such teacher shall be 
continued fifteen days after dismissal. 


SALARIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


$2,500 
$1,800 
$1,500 
$900-$1,000 
$1,000 
$900 

$850 
$1,000 
$1,000 
$1,000 
$1,500 

The school year shall commence on the 
first Monday of September and shall con- 
sist of forty weeks, which shall be divided 


into three terms as follows: 


Principal 

Natural Science 
History and English 
Mathematics ’ 
English and Mathematics 
English 

German 

French 

Reading and. Elocution 
Drawing 

Commercial Department 


First term—16 weeks; 2 weeks vacation. 
Second term—12 weeks; 1 week vacation. 


Third term—12 weeks. 


In the high school there shall be one ses- 
sion daily, commencing at 8:30 o’clock a.m. 
and closing at 1:00 p.m. 


Central High Times 
Central High School 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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HALLS OF SOUTH SIDE 
AFFIRM END OF WAR 


Is the war really over? It certainly is! 
If you find it hard to believe at times, just 
take a good look about the halls of your 
own beloved South Side. Yes sir, things 
have changed! 

Just take a look at that man down the 
hall scraping that yellow film off of the 
windows and doors. What is that film? 
That is known as “protective film.” It was 
put on to protect you! You say you would 
like to know just how a bit of stuff on a 
window could protect you? Well, that 
“stuff”, as you call it, is a compound dis- 
covered by the United States government, 
which keeps shattered glass from flying in 
case of bomb attack. 


But we no longer have fear of bomb 
attack! That’s what that scraping on the 
window tells us! It tells us that the war 
is over; yes, it’s over, and though it’s hard 
to believe at times, little things, such as 
that scraping on the windows will help us 
realize that it’s really true! 

South Side Times 
South Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Major Murphy in Vienna 


At last reports, Major Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, director of CSPA now on leave in 
military service, was with the Allied Con- 
trol Commission in Vienna, Austria. He 
gave no indication as to the possible date 
of his return to the United States. 
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March of Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor in Journalism 


Syracuse University 


IOGRAPHERS foment controversy. 

Some glorify their subjects; others de- 

bunk them. None satisfies all his 
readers. 

Some will say that Adams’ interpreta- 
tion of Woollcott is too harsh; others, not 
harsh enough. But it is good reading. 

Woollcott was a many-sided man. He 
was a reporter, a critic, a radio “philoso- 
pher.” In his time he touched many lives. 

Self-centered, he had many friends. 
Selfish, he was exceedingly generous. He 
promoted himself, yet he crusaded valiantly 
for great causes. 

Why did he succeed? To his writing 
talent he added a zest for living and a 
fighting spirit. Both were apparent in his 
writing. 

Adams presents the best and the worst 
in Woollcott. In the worst there is much 
to deplore; in the best, much to admire. 

x Ok Ox 


PORTS enthusiasts will be delighted 

with two new books. Edited by Herb 
Grafhs, “Esquire’s First Sports Reader” pre- 
sents popular sports writers. It touches on 
many minor as well as major sports. 

Readers will enjoy “Are Wrestlers Peo- 
ple?”, “How To Case a Trout Stream,” 
“Ten Million Keglers Can’t Be Wrong,” 
and thirty-three other articles. Incidentally, 
any news writer can learn something about 
vivid and colorful writing from some of 
these articles. 

“The Junior Sports Anthology” is an 
entertaining collection of sports classics. 
Among its writers are Bill Tilden, Lou Lit- 
tle, John R. Tunis, Rudyard Kipling, and 
Grantland Rice. Several of the articles are 
old favorites. 

Robert F. Kelley, who edited the collec- 
tion, has selected stories that will be fun 
to read. Moreover, readers may wake up 
to the fact that not all the worthwhile 
reading is isolated in English textbooks. 
Sports writers know how to handle the lan- 
guage, too. 

a 

“Americans should be annihilated.” Jap- 
anese believe this. Why? They think 
themselves a master race destined to con- 
quer the world. That is obvious in the 
statements of their statesmen, warriors, 
economists, and _ historians. 

These facts: are made clear in Otto D. 
Tolischus’ “Through Japanese Eyes.” The 
author, a foreign correspondent, cites and 
interprets abundant proof of Nipponese’ as- 
pirations to become ruthless rulers of the 
world. Compact and informative, this read- 
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able book is of especial importance now 
that our war with Japan nears its climax. 

Japan’s lust for power also is portrayed 
in Edna Lee Booker’s “Flight from China.” 
Informal and impressionistic, it recounts her 
adventures as a correspondent in war-torn 
China and her husband’s experience in a 
Japanese concentration camp. Much of it 
is mot too pretty, but it is both accurate 
and interesting. 

The Japanese war machine is ugly and 
savage. Some of us are just learning that 
today. But the Chinese found that out 
long ago—even before Manchuria was 
taken. Unfortunately, too many of us be- 
lieved the appeasers rather than the foreign 
correspondents who were reporting this 
truth long before Pearl Harbor. 

x ok 

“History in the Writing” is a collection 
of war dispatches written by Time, Life, 
and Fortune correspondents in 1941, 1942, 
1943, and 1944. 

Among these writers are Robert Sher- 
rod, Carl Mydans, Evelyn Waugh, Harry 
Zinder, and Melville Jacoby-—men who 
saw war first-hand. 

Student journalists will be interested in 
both the writing and the content. This 
book will make history live as few books 
will. 

x 

If the United States is going to main- 
tain peace, it must get along with its 
neighbors. To do this, it must understand 
them. Otherwise global cooperation will 
not last long, according to Melvin K. 
Whiteleather, foreign correspondent. 

In “Main Street’s New Neighbors,” he 
presents these neighbors. Perhaps the 
British, French, and Russians are not ideal 
neighbors, but they are here to stay. Hence, 
what he suggests makes sense if we want 
to establish an orderly international com- 
munity. 

Pleasant and chatty, Kaltenborn’s “Eur- 
ope Now, a First-hand Report” sketches 
some post-war problems. Little more than 
a quickie, it does not probe deep, but sug- 
gests some of the issues that may cause 
strife. It’s chiefly a book for those who 
like Kaltenborn. 

Right now almost every commentator and 
correspondent thinks he must explode into 
print frequently. Some books are little 
more than a re-hash of broadcasts and ar- 
ticles. | Hence, many deserve little more 
than passing attention. 

Among the books of merit, however, are 


Roland Hall Sharp’s “South America Un- 


censored,” Richard E. Lauterbach’s “These 
Are the Russians,” Edgar Snow’s “The Pat- 
tern of Soviet Power,’ and Samuel N. Har- 
per’s “The Russia I Believe In.” 


* ok Ox 
“Extra! 


U. S. War Correspondents in 
Action” presents fifteen stories about war 
reporters. Among them are Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Dorothy Thompson, Quentin 
Reynolds, and Ernie Pyle. All showed in- 
genuity and courage in covering war news. 

Too sketchy for mature readers, this 
book will interest many high school  stu- 
dents. It tends to underplay the mud and 
blood of war and to play up the glamour 
and glory. Even so, it deserves a good 
audience. 

* ok 

Franklin is one of our greatest Ameri- 
cans. Andre Maurois sketches him in 
“Franklin, the Life of an Optimist.” Well 
illustrated, this slender volume will appeal 
chiefly to junior high school rather than 
senior high school readers. 
x * * 


Tom Paine was one of our greatest jour- 
nalists in the Revolutionary War period. 
Howard Fast stressed this fact in “Citizen 
Tom Paine.” He emphasizes it again in 
“The Selected Work of Tom Paine.” 

Paine’s “Common Sense,” “The Crisis,” 
“Rights of Man,” and “The Age of 
Reason” did much to awaken public opinion. 
They should be read and read again. To- 
day they continue to inspire and challenge 
the believer in democracy. 

W.E. Woodward’s “Tom Paine: Amer- 
ica’s Godfather” also presents Paine as a 
great American. 

* ok x 

Current books not reviewed but of in- 
terest include: Raymond Moley’s “The 
Hays Office,” James T. Farrell’s ‘The 
League of Frightened Philistines,” Bar- 
zun’s “Teacher in America,” Mauldin’s “Up 


Front,” and ‘“Cobb’s Cavalcade.” 
* 


* * 


Queries about books on journalism and 
journalists may be sent directly to the re- 
viewer at the School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * 


Books discussed in this issue: 


A. WOOLLCOTT, HIS LIFE AND HIS 
WORLD. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock; 386 pages. $3.50. 

ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER. 
Edited by Herb Grafhs. ees York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co.; 292 pages. $2.7 

THE JUNIOR SPORTS ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited by Robert F. Kelley. New York: Howell, 
Soskin, Publishers; 368 pages. $2.50. 

THROUGH JAPANESE EYES. By Otto 
D. Tolischus. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock; 
182 pages. $2. 

FLIGHT FROM CHINA. By Edna Booker. 
New York: Macmillan; 236 pages. $2.50. 

MAIN STREET’S NEW NEIGHBORS. 
By Melvin K. ining ™ Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott; 252 pages. 

EUROPE NOW, A FIRST. HAND RE- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Announce Tenth Anniversary IPI Essay Contest 


RINTING and World Peace” is the 

general topic for the 1945-46 Essay 

Contest sponsored by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association in co- 
operation with International Printing Ink. 
The contest is open to students in the 
ninth year of the junior high schools, senior 
high schools and trade and preparatory 
schools and particularly in schools where 
printing instruction is offered. The essays 
should be from 400 to 700 words in length, 
and may be typed, written in ink on one 
side, or printed. The essays must be sub- 
mitted to the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association on or before midnight, 
December 1, 1945. 

This year marks the tenth anniversary 
of the contest and in keeping with the 
spirit of the past nine years, is strictly edu- 
cational in character. Through the years 
the contest has had the sanction of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and its Committee on National 
Contests, Festival and Tournaments, of 
which George A. Manning, Muskegon, 
Michigan, is the chairman. Letters of 
praise and endorsement have come from 
school administrators, teachers, and leaders 
in every branch of the Graphic Arts in- 
dustry. Distinguished citizens from among 
the professions and business fields serve as 
judges. 


EARLY 25,000 essays have been sub- 

mitted and hundreds of valuable 
prizes in scholarships, cash, travel, war 
bonds and other prizes have been awarded 
in all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. Thirty-six prizes, totaling $2,200.00 in 
ward bonds, stamps and cash will be award- 
ed the winners this year, in addition to 
special prizes and other features to com- 
memorate the Tenth Anniversary. 


AS in previous years, the subject of the 
essay contest is a general one from 
which the student may select a sub-topic. 
In some schools, the teacher in charge 
of the contest may prefer to have each 
student entering the contest write on the 
same sub-topic. In other schools, the choice 
of sub-topics will be left to the individual 
students. A few suggested sub-topics are: 
1. A Free Press in Building World 
Peace 
2. A Free Press and International 
Understanding 
3. How Printing Contributes to World 
Security 
4. Enduring Peace Built on Facts 
The above sub-topics are given only as 
suggestions. Entrants may write on any 


aspect of the general subject “Printing and 
World Peace”. 


HE essays should be from 400 to 700 
words in length, typed (preferably) or 
written in ink on one side of the paper 
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only. Authors should retain copies, for 
no essays will be returned. Those sub- 
mitted become the property of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. 

Essays should be submitted FIRST to the 
head of the printing department, or a 
teacher, or a local committee at each school 
competing. Each school should pick the 
two best papers from all those submitted. 
Each of these local winners will receive an 
award, 

In selecting the best essays submitted at 
each school the teacher may act as judge 
though it is suggested that a committee be 
formed to act in this capacity. This group 
might consist of faculty members, local 
printers, representatives of the printing 
house craftsmen, newspaper men, or other 
qualified professional men. 

This local judging should be completed 
by midnight, December 1, 1945, and the 
essays of the two local winners should be 
forwarded by that date to: Fred J. Hart- 
man, National Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation, 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Each essay paper must carry the name, 
school, grade and age of the author. These 
essays—two from each school—will be turn- 
ed over to the National Jury for the na- 
tionwide competition. 


A TOTAL of $2,200 in Victory Bonds 

and Stamps* will be awarded to the 

winners in this year’s contest. 

The prizes for essays are in Victory Bonds 
in the following amounts: 

First prize, $500; second prize, $200; third 
prize, $100; fourth prize, $50; fifth prize, 
$25; sixth to thirtieth prizes, $5 in Victory 
Stamps. 

In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 
given. In addition to these national prizes, 
recognition will be made for the best papers 
submitted at each school. 

Each of the five national winners will 
receive gold lapel pins and the other 
twenty-five national winners will receive 
silver pins. Bronze pins will be presented 
to the local school winners. A certificate 
of honor especially designed by an outstand- 
ing graphic arts designer will be presented 
to the teachers in all cooperating schools. 
The 1944-45 certificate was designed by 
Frederic W. Goudy. 


r and the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association, in sponsoring this 
contest, wish to encourage printing stu- 
dents to gain a wider knowledge of color 
and color composition. For this reason they 
will award an engraved silver cup to the 
school submitting the essay most attrac- 
tively printed in color. In the composi- 
tion for this special award the printed es- 
says will be judged strictly for appearance, 
not for editorial content. It is suggested 


that this will afford an excellent opportunity 
for the school Art Department to collabo- 
rate with the Printing Department. 

Note: It is not necessary to submit a 
printed essay in order to be eligible for the 
national prizes. The silver cup will be 
awarded separately from the other prizes, 
which are awarded solely on the basis of 
the contents of the essay. 


i every case where any essay wins one 
of the national prizes and in addition 
is submitted in printed form, the entry will 
be eligible for five new additional prizes. 
To the five best printed essays which also 
win national prizes for their content, a spe- 
cial jury will award prizes as follows: 

First prize, $100; second prize, $50; third 
prize, $25; fourth prize, $15; fifth prize, 
$10. 

To commemorate the Tenth Anniversary 
of the IPI Contest a Special Jury will 
award a grand prize of a $1,000 VICTORY 
BOND to the Printed Essay which in the 
opinion of the jurors scores the highest on 
the following counts: thoughtfulness of 
content, quality of writing—that is good 
English, skill and originality of the design, 
accurate composition and proof reading, 
good press work. 

Note: To compete for the grand prize, 
essays must be submitted written or type- 
written for the regular national prizes and 
printed for this special prize. 

College Newspaper Prints Overseas 
“Pony” Edition 

Believed to be the first experiment of its 
kind in collegiate journalism, the Santa 
Ana Junior College El Don issued a spe- 
cial “pony” edition for overseas mailing. 
The miniature paper was of letter page 
size, 8 by 11 inches, and contained four 
pages of material photographed from re- 
cent issues of the campus weekly news- 
paper. 

El Don’s experimental paper was mailed 
overseas with jaysee’s Don Letter-of-the- 
Month to 1200 former students scattered 
throughout the world. The letter reported 
activities from all battlefronts. 


*Canadian winners will receive the equiva- 
lent in Canadian Bonds. 


March of Books 
(Continued from Page 12) 


PORT. By H. V. Kaltenborn. New York: 
Didier; 187 pages. $2.50. 

HISTORY IN THE WRITING. Edited 
by Gordon Carroll. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce; 401 pages. $3. 

EXTRA: U. S. WAR CORRESPONDENTS 
IN ACTION. By John McNamara. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin; 215 pages. $2. 

FRANKLIN, THE LIFE OF AN OPTI- 
MIST. By Andre Maurois. New York: 
Didier; 79 pages. $2.50. 

THE SELECTED WORK OF TOM 
PAINE. Edited by Howard Fast. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce; 338 pages. $3.50. 
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Don Wright Spends Summer Aboard 
Greek Relief Vessel 


Many schools have ex-service men or oth- 
ers who have had interesting war experiences 
again enrolled. These will serve as a gold 
mine for interviews and feature stories, in 
addition to giving them credit for their 
service. 


By Diane Fletcher 


A trip to Greece on a relief ship this 
summer was the experience of Don Wright, 
a senior. 

The adventure started last June when 
Don heard about the trip through his 
church. The prime purpose of these trips 
was for the relief and rehabilitation of Eur- 
ope and the war torn countries. This in- 
ternational relief organization needed 750 
men for the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Association to act as livestock 
“cowboys”. Don decided to go. A week 
later he received a call on Saturday morning 
to be in Baltimore, Maryland, as soon as 
possible, preferably Saturday night. 

First Stop Maryland 

He left immediately and went to New 
Windsor, Maryland, a relief center where 
they got their instructions for the trip. The 
following day they went to Baltimore where 
they spent a horrible day getting passports, 
etc. It was really a two-day job but Don 
and his friends had to do it in one. Don 
sighs, “This was our big day of suffering.” 
That evening he was assigned to his ship— 
the “Joshua Hendy”, a Liberty ship (war- 
time cargo ship.) 

“We waited one day getting last-minute 
details and loading cargo on our ship. I 
was on the ship with fifteen other cattle- 
men and a supervisor. The men were any- 
thing from ministers to private detectives, 
to students like myself. On June 27, we 
left Baltimore for where we didn’t know. 
The first day no one was sea-sick as the 
ocean was calm. We got organized a little 
and messed around. That day we didn’t 
do much work. The next day was a differ- 
ent story. No one sat in an upright posi- 
tion, especially the supervisor. And, as luck 
would have it, I had the first watch. By 
the time I got to bed, I was plenty dizzy.” 

The next three days the men did twelve 
to fourteen hours of work. It was every- 
one’s first trip. Then came the haircuts— 
like those here at school. Don’s was cut 
by a Pennsylvania Dutchman with dull clip- 
pers. In a few days they got the wozk 
down to about four hours a day. This ac- 
complished, they had plenty of time for rest 
and leisure. A favorite pastime of Don 
was lying on the deck, reading and taking 
in the sun and Vitamin D. All of the 
cattlemen named their horses. Don’s fa- 
vorite he named Phil, because it had such 
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a loud bellow. 


Cares For 34 Horses 

There were 329 horses to start with, but 
17 died. With another fellow, Don took 
care of 34 horses. Five of these died. 
That was the record. Of course Don de- 
fensively states, “They were sick when they 
got on.” 

They had competitive sports on board 


Don Wright 


such as boxing and wrestling. All kinds 
of games were available. In the evening 
they held gab fests in the fo’c’sles (quar- 
ters). Every Sunday they held Sunday 
school. The food was very good. “At 
first,” Don said, “I couldn’t manage one 
plateful, they were so large. Later I ate 
three, and gained some more weight.” 

The ship passed Gibraltar at 2 o'clock 
in the morning. Everyone rolled out of 
bed to see it but all that was visible was 
the lights. For five days they followed the 
African coast, in sight of land all the time. 
Continuing on their way, they passed Malta 
and Sicily. “It looked very barren and 
mountainous,” explained Don. 
Land At Piraeus, Greece 

On July 15, they landed at Piraeus, 
Greece, in the afternoon. Don and his fel- 
low mates had to stay in the harbor for 
24 hours under quarantine. But some of 
the officers “snuck” ashore and reported 
back about Piraeus. They were “logged” 
by the captain. The next evening, though, 
all went ashore and saw the town. The 
Greeks recognized Don and his friends as 
Americans and followed them all over 
Piraeous. 

“At an outdoor cafe I met a little shoe- 


shine boy. The main occupation of the 
Greek children was to shine shoes. This 
particular little fellow started to follow us 
everywhere we went because of my two 
jolly Pennsylvania Dutch companions. He 
was always trying to shine our shoes; and 
one time it was so bad I had to take my 
shoes off and hold them on my lap so he 
couldn’t shine them,” states Don with a 
look of amusement. 


“The next day we went over the hill 
from Piraeus to Athens. There we saw 
the Acropolis. It is magnificent. It gives 
one an inspirational feeling even if it is in 
ruins. We also saw the ancient ruins ot 
many temples. At the time we were there, 
the Parthenon was being restored a little to 
its original status. Mars Hill was another 
interesting sight. It was on this hill that 
Socrates was condemned to death. 


Visits Acropolis 

“When we were still at the Acropolis I 
bought a solid gold and silver ring for two 
dollars. Incidentally, it and my finger 
turned green. 


“We had an interesting guide during our 
tour of the Acropolis. He wouldn’t give us 
a full description of things we saw be- 
cause we paid him only $3; he wanted 
$5.” 


This husky 6 feet 1 inch lad thinks a 
minute and then continues. “Athens is a 
very beautiful and modern city even though 
the town and docks have been badly 
bombed. There isn’t any grass in the sum- 
mer months and it is very hot. Prices are 
inflationary—from 600 to 800 per cent. The 
Greek people are very clean, even in the 
poorer sections, or slums. They dress like 
Americans, though they clothes are very 
shabby. The children seem to suffer more 
than the adults. They are thinner and 
dressed poorer. 

“There is an agricultural college in 
Athens. They have begun to use science 
more. It is like Purdue, but on as much 
smaller scale.” 


When asked if there was anything really 
exciting that happened while he was in 
Athens, Don didn’t take long to answer. 
Tipping back his chair, he said, “Fourteen 
horses broke loose and ran down the street 
into a car. It caused quite a bit of com- 
motion. Then one night two Greek lab- 
orers were shot on the docks near our ship 
by an English soldier. We never did 
know why. And last, we lost our chief 
cook who ‘had a little too much.’ He got 
had to leave him in Pireaus.” 


Receives Mail At Naples 

On July 29, the Joshua Hendy left Pi- 
raeus early in the morning after two weeks. 
On the voyage they passed through the 
Messina Straits between Italy and Sicily. 
The ship also passed by Samboli, an island 
volcano. Naples was reached at dawn and 
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Youth Against Tuberculosis 


Straight Talk 
from Santa! 


“This year, more than ever before, I hope 
every package on my sled is festooned with 
Christmas Seals! 


“T figure that makes it a double gift— 
a gift to all mankind. You see, those seals 
sare lires—make possible a year-round pro- 
gram against tuberculosis. 


“The need this year is greater than ever 
before. So that’s why I say make every pack- 
age and letter count. And—be sure to send 
in your contribution! 


“*Merry Christmas!"’ 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 


(Your Name Here) 


0 jr again the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its affiliates, in coop- 
eration with the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, are sponsoring the School Press 
Project. Its purpose is to enlist student edi- 
tors in the relentless campaign against tu- 
berculosis. This is the ninth annual School 
Press Project. 

Tuberculosis causes more deaths than any 
other disease among Americans of high 
school and college age. 

In war-ravaged Europe and Asia it has 
already taken a heavy toll of youthful lives 
and, unless adequate control measures are 
instituted in these countries, will continue 
to spread. We, in America, cannot isolate 
ourselves from the problems of other coun- 
tries. Recognizing student interest in inter- 
national affairs, the tuberculosis associations 
are offering this year, as one of the two 
subjects of the Project, “Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Is a Problem for All Nations.” 

The tuberculosis associations recognize 
student newspapers as powerful media in 
bringing knowledge of tuberculosis into the 
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schools and into the homes. Student edi- 
tors, as leaders among the young people 
of their communities, can render invaluable 
service through enlisting their own papers 
in the TB fight. 

During the past eight years, many schools, 
both elementary and secondary, have taken 
part in the Press Project. The tubercu- 
losis associations are deeply indebted to the 
teachers and students who have given tre- 
mendous service to the campaign. 

THE RULES 

The 1945 School Press Project offers a 
choice of two themes, “Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Is a Problem for All Nations,” and 
“How Christmas Seals Protect the Health 
of Our Community.” 

Elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools, public and private, may participate. 
It is not necessary for participating schools 
to belong to the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

Entries may take the form of news 
stories, feature stories, editorials and car- 
toons. 


A series of papers on either theme from 
any one school will be considered as one 
entry. 

A Certificate of Honor will be presented 
by the National Tuberculosis Association 
to all schools whose papers are selected in 
the final judging, by three persons promi- 
nent in the news field, appointed by the 
National Association. 

In judging the papers, emphasis will be 
placed on student participation and research, 
accuracy of facts, good journalistic presen- 
tation, originality, and an intelligent grasp 
of the subject selected. 

Papers must be submitted to the local 
tuberculosis association on or betore Friday, 


December 22, 1945. 


School Press Reconversion 
(Continued from Page 4) 


It will be necessary to develop good news 
beats, regularly covered, so that no usable 
item is left unwritten. 

Then, too, there will be the need of rede- 
veloping the policy of the paper as to the 
kind of item it will print. The noble 
idealism of which all talked so much dur- 
ing the war can now be translated into 
action. Foolish and childish indeed will 
be the staff that fails to grasp the golden 
opportunity that confronts it in helping to 
shape the minds of its readers along the 
right lines. Editorial pages will come un- 
der much more careful scrutiny by contest 
judges, who know that the real soul and 
spirit of a school is shown on the editorial 
page. Cheap gossip, clipped jokes, and 
similar sub-standard “features” will now 
be more out of place than ever. 

The school publication faces a wonder- 
ful future. Wise guidance by an under- 
standing adviser will be needed to train 
the staff in writing the stories of peace 
days as well as they wrote those of war 
days. 


Dr. Campbell at Syracuse 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, associate pro- 
fessor in journalism at Temple University, 
has accepted a full professorship in the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism, 
according to Dean M. Lyle Spencer. 

A friend of CSPA, Dr. Campbell re- 
views books for School Press Review. While 
at Temple University, Dr. Campbell estab- 
lished the Temple University School Press 
Advisory Council and originated the Temple 
Press Tournament. 


Regional Group News 
Wanted 


Chairmen of all regional group meetings 
are requested to send to CSPA head- 
quarters a written report of the meeting 
for publication in The Review. Publica- 
tion of these articles can be beneficial to 
others planning similar meetings. 
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The War Isn’t Over---For Them 


Though Germany and Japan have called 
it “quits”, the war really isn’t over for many 
of our boys in service and will not be over 
for many months. The more recent grad- 
uates probably will be in longer than the 
older men. News of them and for them 
should still be an integral part of the school 
paper. These items plus related news and 
bond and stamp sales can be combined in 
a column. 


This is an introduction to your Archers 
of a new weekly feature of the Times, a 
weekly war column. A lot of you probably 
have started wondering why we need a war 
column now with the war over. Yes, the 
war is won, BUT the victory is not! War 
broke out a long time ago, now is the 
time for peace to break out. 

This won’t happen all by itself, it will 
need a little urging and you are the ones 
to do this urging. Our boys in the occu- 
pation forces still need us at home to 
buy bonds. 

Miss Van Gorder and the War Council 
are planning a War Bond Campaign that 
will give the Japs some new training. They 
plan on teaching the Japs a little less about 
Hari-Kari and a little more about Harry 


Truman. 
x * x 


The Shrine at the Calhoun entrance 
to the building was opened recently. 
This Shrine contains the names and 
most of the pictures of boys from 
South Side who have been killed in 
this war. When the shrine wus opened, 
three more pictures were added. The 
names of these boys who were killed 
soon before the war ended are Robert 
Jamieson, Bryce Minier, and Eddie 
Reeves. 

x x x 


Weekly Hi-Ten 


Fortney 
DeLancey 
Gilbert 
Gould 
Makey 
McClain 
Hostetler 
Van Gorder 
Thorne 
Mott 


$458.85 
149.20 
57.80 
95.55 
d1.15 
25.80 
24.90 
23.20 
19.20 
19.15 


a * * 


South Side once again come through 
with their record of 100 per cent par- 
ticipation in the sale of Victory Bonds 
and Stamps. The first place honor cer- 
tificate for the highest sales outside of 
school last Thursday went to Miss 
Hodgson of Room 94. Miss Hodgson’s 
total sales amounted to $1050, part of 
which she sold this summer. The sec- 
ond place certificate went to Rosemary 
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DeWood whose total sale was $2. 
* Ok Ox 


Response to the call for students to send 
their Times to ex-Archers in the service is 
overwhelming. Last Thursday, the demand 
for addresses exceeded the supply, but for- 
tunately the morning mail brought more 
addresses. Miss Kiefer says that the stu- 
dents have helped wonderfully by bringing 
in addresses of the service men to whom 
they are sending their Times, for that is 
the surest way of getting correct addresses. 

* ok Ok 


Here’s some important information for 
those boys in school who will possibly be 
drafted for Army service. This concerns a 
change in the induction procedure. Any 
student who entered high school before his 
eighteenth birthday may be permitted to 
graduate from high school before he is in- 
ducted into the service. If, however, his 
work in school is delayed and he does not 
graduate by his twentieth birthday, he will 
be inducted. If he quits school or fails 
his course, he will also be eligible for in- 
duction. 

*k * * 

Pfc. Victor F. Kaufman, ’43, whose par- 
ents reside on R. R. No. 6, will be return- 
ing to Camp Atterbury on September 23. 
He is the holder of the Purple Heart, the 
Silver Star, a unit citation, and an ETO 
ribbon with two major campaign stars. For- 
merly a member of Home Room 30, Pvt. 
Kaufman says, “I still get K.P. once in a 
while, and I’m not very happy about that, 
of course!” He has been receiving the 
Times regularly from Miss Graham. He is 
a member of the 30th Division. 


A couple of service boys dropped into 
the Times room the other day to talk over 
old times. Joel Salon, 42, is in the Army 
as a medical student at the University of 
Michigan. He has three semesters of work 
yet to finish before he gets inis doctor’s 
degree. 

One other boy who stopped by was Tech. 
Sgt. George Waldschmidt, turret gunner 
and bombardier. He was a cartoonist while 
at Archerland and has high hopes for mak- 
ing that his career when he gets out of the 
service in a couple of months. 

He graduated in ’43 and has been in the 
Army about one and one-half years. He 
has flown several missions in Europe and 
holds the Presidential Citation as well as 
several other service awards. He came 
back home about six months ago and is 
now stationed at Denver, Colorado. He is 
the cartoonist on the camp publication there. 
After he gets out of the service, he wants 
to go to Yale to take art training and then 
take up commercial art. 
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Don Wright Spends 
(Continued from Page 14) 


they docked near to their sister ship, the 
Virginia. It was here that they received 
their first mail from home. Remembering, 
Don says, “It sure was good to hear from 
my folks.” 

Looking back, Don has this to say about 
Italy. “Italy was fairly fertile; the cities 
were beautiful and modern, but filthy. The 
bay is badly bombed and the sunken shipe 
are still in the harbor. The Italians, both 
adults and children, are awfully dirty and 
are inclined to be beggars. Ail of their 
morals are very low. Inflation here, as in 
Greece, is very serious. As an example, 
one American dollar is worth five Italian 
dollars. 

“We got a shore leave that day and 
walked through the streets. At the Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Club we had our first ‘coke’ 
since leaving the States. That night we 
(my two Pennsylvania Dutch friends and 
I) saw the opera ‘Tosca’ at the famous 
San Carlo Opera House, and shared a 
box with four French merchant seamen.” 

They had only one day on shore and 
then they got ready to shove off again, re- 
gretfully. One-hundred American soldiers 
sailed on the Joshua Hendy when it left 
Naples. They were returning home. The 
ship took leave from Naples the next 
noon, and passed the Isle of Capri and Mt. 
Vesuvius. After sailing on the Mediter- 
ranean for four days, they reached Oran, 
Tunisia. From Oran the ship went to Beni- 
Saf, French Morocco. The people there 
dressed in true native garb. 

Becomes Baker 

The chief mate was left in Beni-Saf, be- 
cause he got his head knocked open by a 
hatch cover. Another tragedy occurred 
there, too. Don Wright was made chief 
assistant baker in charge of washing pots 
and pans, mainly. 

At last they were headed for home. The 
ship passed Gibraltar again, this time dur- 
ing the day. On the forty-fifth day the 
first rumors of peace reached them; on 
the fiftieth, the war was over. All the crew 
and soldiers’ spirits rose very high, very 
high except Don’s. He was busily making 
Jello. From then on everyone was restless 
and played tricks on each other. 

Returns August 20 

“The Joshua Hendy pulled into Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia, on August 20. We 
unloaded the soldiers and after about five 
changes in orders, we were off to Philadel- 
phia. Here we waited four days. Each of 
those mornings at 4 a. m. we were enter- 
tained by our acting chief cook who came 
around to our quarters and howled like a 
dog. He was appreciated by all.” 

Then the fifteen “cattlemen” got their 
discharge. To wind up his trip, Don toured 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C., with his 
sister, who, incidentally, made him shave 


off his beard. 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


More than 16,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 


Fifteen cents to members 
Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


Excellent 


a For Class Use 


A Few Copies Left 


Convention by Mail 


A compilation of speeches planned for the 
1945 CSPA Convention—33 articles covering 
all phases of school publication work. 


eee 
Supply Limited! 
eee 


100 Pages Price $1.00 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 





The First Big Event 


Fifth Annual Short Course 


in 


Yearbook Production 


Friday, Saturday, November 2-3 Columbia University 


Friday, November 2 
1:00 to 2:00 p.m. Registration, McMillin Theatre Lobby 
2:00 to 4:00 p.m. General Meeting, McMillin Theatre 
I. Announcements. 
II. What Are the Possibilities for Covers, Paper, and Engravings for the 1946 Book? 
III. Choosing and Developing an Interesting and Appropriate Theme. 
4:00 to 5:00 p.m. Sectional Meetings 


The Dummy, an Essential Part in Good Yearbook Planning, for the Literary, Business, and Art 


Stafts. 
Saturday, November 3 


10:00 to 11:00 a.m. Sectional Meetings 
Literary Staff—Telling the Story of the Year in the Life Section. 
Business Staff—A Practical Workable Budget Art Staff—Pictorial Coverage of the Year. 
11:00 to 12:00 =m. Sectional Meetings 
Literary Staff—A Life and Action Sports Section. 
Business Staff—Increasing Your Yearbook Sales. 
Art Staff—Taking Our Own Pictures. 
2:00 to 3:00 p.m. Sectional Meetings 
Literary Staff—Effective Sections for Classes and Organizations. 
Business Staff—Modern Yearbook Advertising. 
Art Staff—Practical Art Media for the Yearbook. 
3:00 to 4:00 p.m. General Meeting, McMillin Theatre 
i. Merits and Demerits for the 1945 Yearbooks. 


II. Announcements of the 1945 Awards. 


III. Dismissal. 


Delegate’s Fee—$2.00 per person, adviser or student (no meals included in this fee). Badges will 
be sent to those whose reservations are received in New York by Friday, October 26. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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